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New Monopoly Fight 
Swings Into Action 





Issue of Trust Busting Has Come 
Up on Numerous Occasions 
In American Politics 


PAST CAMPAIGNS FAILURES 


Trend Toward Monopoly Has Made 
Great Strides During Period Since 
Close of World War 











There is every indication that the Roose- 
velt administration is about to launch a 
frontal attack upon monopolies in Amer- 
ican business and industry. The long- 
awaited message of the President on the 
subject has been sent to Congress, outlin- 
ing the extent of the problem and recom- 
mending a line of action. Officials of the 
Department of Justice, charged with en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws which are 
already on the federal statute books, have 
announced that a vigorous campaign will 
be launched against the trusts and monopo- 
lies by a more rigid enforcement of the 
laws. 


A Long Battle 


By embarking upon this course, the 
Roosevelt administration is undertaking to 
accomplish what several other administra- 
tions have tried to accomplish but have al- 
ways failed in the attempt. Despite the 
fanfare which accompanied the “trust-bust- 
ing” drive of Theodore Roosevelt, few 
really effective results were accomplished. 
A few spectacular convictions were ob- 
tained, but monopoly was not broken up 
and the trusts, by one device or another, 
flourished as they had before the drive was 
launched. The same result accompanied 
the efforts of Woodrow Wilson to deal with 
the problem by tightening the laws against 
monopolies and by seeking to break up 
powerful combinations of business and in- 
dustry. 

As a matter of fact, the monopoly ques- 
tion is not only one of the oldest issues in 
American politics, but it is one of the 
most complex and difficult of solution. It 
strikes at the very heart of our economic 
system and brings to the fore the very 
theories upon which free capitalism is 
based. In launching its new campaign, the 
Roosevelt administration is fully aware of 
these complexities and difficulties. It has 
the experience of history to guide it and 
it is armed with adequate statistics on the 
nature of the problem it is attacking. Yet 
with all this, there is grave doubt that it 
will be any more successful than its pred- 
ecessors in breaking up monopolies. 

For when political government under- 
takes to tackle the monopoly question, it 
is bucking against the sturdy wall of eco- 
nomic power which has become stronger 
and more firmly intrenched with the pass- 
ing of each decade. The American corpo- 
ration of today is a far cry from the type 
of business organization which formerly 
dominated the American economic scene. 
It is no longer a small organization compet- 
ing with other small organizations to sell 
its wares on an open market. The corpora- 
tion of tdday constitutes a vast aggrega- 
tion of capital, controlling hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, in 
certain cases more than a billion, and ex- 
tending throughout the length and breadth 
of the land and even into foreign countries. 

This gigantic and all-powerful empire of 
economic power has developed during the 
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A Declaration of Purpose 


We submit the following creed, or declaration sf surpose, to the consideration of our 
readers. We believe that where it is followed it will contribute to the strength, power, and 
happiness of the individual and that it will make each one a more potent influence for 
good government and the service of the country: 

“T believe that knowledge is power. One who is well informed is more influential 
than one who is not. One will enjoy more personal security and happiness and will be 
able to contribute more to the common good if his knowledge is deep, profound, and 
varied than if it is scant and superficial. The more I know about all the problems which 
affect me and my fellow men, the greater wiil be my self-respect and the higher will be 
the esteem in which I am held. I dedicate myself, therefore, to the quest for truth. 

“Since this is my purpose, I must necessarily be interested in the means whereby I may 
obtain knowledge and truth in the largest possible measure. I realize that if I am to 
grow in power I must be finding out new facts and must be coming into the possession 
of new ideas all the time. If I go on, content with the facts and ideas I already have, 
it means that I am standing still. I know that I have many ideas and prejudices which 
have been with me since I was a child. I believe that I may be stronger in mind and 
experience now than I was then, so I will frequently reexamine these political, economic, 
and social ideas which came to me in childhood to see if some of them might well be 
discarded. I will look for the truth wherever it may be fcund. I will not reject an 
idea because it conflicts with one I have always held, but will understand that the sub- 
stitution of newly obtained facts and notions is a way of progress. 

“T will keep an open mind. When I discuss controversial questions with others, my 
purpose will not be merely to make my views prevail; to overcome those with whom I 
argue. I will, indeed, express my opinions, but I will listen tolerantly to the opinions of 
others. I will look upon discussion and argumentation as an opportunity for me to pick 
up from others facts and ideas I had not possessed. I realize that if I do nothing but 
constantly state and restate my own views I will be making no progress. I will be gaining 
nothing in knowledge or power. If, however, I come out of a discussion with informa- 
tion or ideas which I did not possess upon entering the conversation, I will be the gainer. 
In order that I may gain as much as possible from the discussions in which I engage on 
political, economic, or social problems, I resolve that I will always listen in tolerant spirit 
to the arguments of others. When someone expresses a view contrary to my own, I will 
try to understand it. I will study the other point of view until I can state it in a way 
acceptable to the person who expressed it. Then I will know that I have all the contribu- 
tion which he can make. I will then try to fit his views into mine, accepting such of his 
ideas as seem sound and rejecting those which do not. In this way he and I will be en- 
gaging in real cooperative thinking. By this process I believe I will grow in power and 
influence and that I will be able to play a worthy part in the service of my country and 
mankind.” 


lrish-British Feud 
Finally lroned Out 


Centuries-Old Quarrel Between 
Two Nations Culminates In 
Treaty of Friendship 


BOTH SIDES WILL BENEFIT 


Ireland, Particularly, May Expect to 
Gain by Agreement to End Trade 
War of Recent Years 














After seven centuries of constant fric- 
tion, frequently marked by bloodshed, the 
British and the Irish seem ‘“‘at long last” to 
have settled their differences. A few days 
ago an agreement was signed in London at 
the residence of the prime minister, settling 
most of the issues which have led to such a 
troubled and tragic history in the relations 
of the two peoples. Unless all the signs 
are mistaken, the age-old feud has ended 
and the English and Irish may henceforth 
consider themselves friends, not enemies. 
Symbolic of the new era in the relations 
was the weather report issued following the 
signing of the agreement: “Further outlook 
for the British Isles: Fair over Ireland 
and England.” 


An Old Quarrel 


By the terms of this new agreement, 
practically all the old issues are settled. 
England removes the last vestiges of con- 
trol over Ireland, the 26 counties to the 
south which were formerly known as the 
Irish Free State. This she does by with- 
drawing from the Irish ports where she 
formerly had naval bases. The tariff war 
which has raged bitterly since 1932, with 
such hardships for the Irish farmers, has 
been called off. The question of annual 
payments for land distributed to Irish 
peasants (discussed in detail later in this 
article) has been settled by a lump-sum 
payment. There is only one disturbing 
cloud in the otherwise serene sky. The 
question of union of the six counties in 
the north, known as Northern Ireland, 
which form a part of the United Kingdom, 
along with England, Scotland, and Wales, 
remains unsolved. But the hope remains 
that in time this troublesome issue, too, 
will be satisfactorily settled. 

Trouble between England and Ireland 
began back in the twelfth century, when 
Henry II of England sailed across the Irish 
Sea and conquered a part of the island. 
From that day to the present, the history 
of the two countries has been marked by a 
series of quarrels and uprisings. The Irish 
have persisted in their determination to re- 
tain their own racial characteristics, and 
foreign domination has been odious to them. 
It was only by the repeated use of the 
superior British strength that the rebellious 
Irish were held in check. For 700 years, the 
Irish have tried to throw off what they 
considered the yoke of English control. 

Although there have been minor dis- 
turbances since, the last serious uprising 
against British rule occurred on Easter 
Sunday in 1916 when a number of Irish, 
realizing that England was having about 
all she could handle with the World War, 


‘rose up and attempted to establish an in- 


dependent Ireland. One of the leaders of 
this movement was Eamon de Valera, who 
has figured so prominently in the history 
of Irish independence. It is an interest- 
ing, though unimportant, sidelight on this 
uprising that at the signing of the agree- 
mert in London a few days ago a pair of 
field glasses that had been taken from De 














Valera by an English of- 
ficer were restored to 
him as a token of the 
good will which has been 
established between the 
two countries. 

After the 1916 rebel- 
lion was quelled, new 
difficulties broke out two 
years later when elections 
were held for Irish mem- 
bers of the British par- 
liament. A number of 
members of the Sinn 
Fein, a political society 
strongly in favor of Irish 
independence which had 
fomented the 1916 re- 
bellion, were elected to 
office. But instead of 
going to London, they 
remained in Dublin and 


constituted themselves 
into the Dail Eireann, or National As- 
sembly. The Dail declared Ireland to be 


independent and De Valera was elected 
president. 


lrish Free State 


When the British attempted to suppress 
the movement, there was warfare once 
more, resulting in a state of general tur- 
moil. In 1920, the British changed their 
tactics by passing the Home Rule Bill, 
which they thought would placate the 
Irish. By the terms of this bill, Ireland was 
divided in two, the six counties of the north 
being separated from the 26 of the south. 
The two sections of the country had never 
been in agreement, the 
north being predomi- 
nantly Protestant and 
the south _ primarily 
Catholic. The 1920 bill 
provided for a _parlia- 
ment for each section of 
the island. 

The Northern Ireland- 
ers were fairly well sat- 
isfied with this arrange- 
ment, as they had never 
wanted complete inde- 
pendence. But the 
southern Irish were not 
and continued their de- 
mands for severance of 
the political ties which 
linked them to the Brit- 
ish. The British came to 
feel that further conces- 
sions would have to be 
made to the southerners 
and in 1921 a treaty of 
peace was concluded which established the 
Irish Free State (now known as Eire, or 
more commonly simply as Ireland). 


The Irish Free State was given dominion 
status; that is, it was admitted to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations as an equal 
with the other dominions, such as Canada 
and Australia. The parliament of the Irish 
Free State was to be elected by the people 
and was composed of two houses. There 
was a council of ministers at the head of 
which was a president. In other words, 
the governmental system was similar to 
that of most countries under the parlia- 
mentary system. About the only remaining 
link with England was the governor-general, 
who was appointed by 
the crown and was con- 
sidered the king’s per- 
sonal representative in 
the Irish Free State. 
Members of the- parlia- 
ment were required to 
take an oath of alle- 
giance to the king. 

Northern Ireland has 
enjoyed far less inde- 
pendence. It sends mem- 
bers to the British par- 
liament, although it has 
a parliament of its own 
which, however, _legis- 
lates only on local af- 
fairs. Over all affairs of 
Northern Ireland, the 
British parliament still 
exerts considerable in- 
fluence. 
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A FARMHOUSE TYPICAL OF IRELAND 


The new arrangement seemed on the 
surface to have settled the troublesome 
Irish question. But those who had hoped 
for a permanent peace soon discovered 
that they were wrong. In the parliamentary 
elections of 1932, the party led by De 
Valera was victorious and was able to con- 
trol the government. This group had long 
been opposed to taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the king, holding that they owed 
allegiance to Ireland alone. The oath was 
abolished and a new period of unfriendly 
relations began. 

But the oath of allegiance was not the 
only contributing cause to bad relations. 
The question of land annuities was raised, 





A STREET IN TIPPERARY 


touching a very sensitive spot in England. 
In fact, it was the abolition of these pay- 
ments, more than anything else, which 
caused the bitter economic warfare of the 
last six years, which was settled only by 
the recent agreement. 


Land Annuities 


The origin of these land annuities goes 
way back into history. In former times, 
a large part of the land was in the hands 
of British landowners. The Irish occupied 
the land as tenants, paying rent to the 
owners, most of whom lived in Great Brit- 
ain. The Irish tenants complained bitterly 
and the land question contributed no small 
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amount to the general 
friction between the two 
countries. 

A first attempt to 
settle this problem was 
made in 1903, when a 
land reform act was 
passed, which provided 
for loans by the British 
government to the Irish 
peasants. The loans were 
to be repaid over a long 
period of time. When 
De Valera took office in 
1932, however, he car- 
ried out his promise to 
abolish these payments, 
and none have _ been 
made since that time. 

By the terms of the 
new agreement, the an- 
nuity question is settled 
by a lump-sum payment 
of $50,000,000. If the original agreement 
had beep, continued, payments would have 
gone or intil 1990 and Ireland would have 
paid apj oximately $750,000,000 to Britain. 


The Trade War 


Both England and Ireland have suffered 
as a result of the trade war which was 
precipitated by the failure of the De Valera 
government to continue the annuity pay- 
ments. The British government imposed 
high tariffs upon imports from Ireland, and 
when the Ottawa conference was held in 
the summer of 1932, the Irish were left 
out and did not receive the tariff conces- 
sions which were made to the other mem- 
bers of the empire. The 
British used the money 
collected from the tariff 
on Irish goods to make 
up for the land annuities. 

While both countries 
suffered as a result of 
the tariff war, it was 
the Irish who bore the 
brunt of it because nine- 
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tenths of their foreign 
trade is with Great 
Britain. This trade is 


the main source of in- 
come to the Irish farmers 
and many of them suf- 
fered great hardships, 
because in 1936 they 
sold less than half as 
much to England as they 
had sold in 1932 before 


GENDREAU the war began. 
The De Valera gov- 
ernment has tried by 
several methods to make up for this 


loss of foreign trade. It has encouraged 
the production of several new crops to 
supplement potatoes, which constitute the 
main item of diet for the Irish. Better 
quality cows and sheep are being bred 
to increase the income from the sale of 
these animals, which forms one of the 
chief items in the exports to Britain. 

Despite the fact that this activity has 
served to cushion the shock of the tariff 
war, the fact remains that the Irish have 
suffered greatly as a result of the decline 
in Anglo-Irish trade. 


By the terms of the new agreement, these 
trade restrictions are removed. Ireland will 
enjoy the same privileges 
in the markets of the 
United Kingdom as the 
other dominions. Prac- 
tically every item of 
trade between the two 
countries is affected, and 
all the taxes on imports 
which were imposed 
after the 1932 rift have 
been removed. The 
Irish farmers are thus 
expected to recapture the 


market for their bacon 
and eggs and other agri- 
cultural products, and 


British producers of a 
long series of products 
will equally benefit. 
Important as the eco- 
nomic features of the 
new agreement may be, 
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the Irish may be expected to regard as even 
more significant the withdrawal of England 
from the three ports where she has main- 
tained naval bases. To those who have been 
active in the long battle for complete inde- 
pendence, this part of the agreement sym- 
bolizes a triumphal victory, for it will re- 
move from Irish soil (the British will retain 
naval forces in Northern Ireland) all Eng- 
lish sailors and the last vestige of English 
military control. While the two countries are 
expected to cooperate for the future de- 
fense of Ireland, it will be as equals and 
not as one power dominating the other. 
Position in Empire 

The position of Ireland in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations remains as am- 
biguous as it has been for several years. 
From a technical standpoint, it is probably 
true that Ireland is not a member of the 
Commonwealth. The new constitution 
which was ratified by the people last sum- 
mer makes no reference to the British king 
and no mention of the British Empire. It 


refers to Ireland as a “sovereign, inde- 
pendent, and democratic state,” with all 
power coming from the people. It might 


be argued, therefore, that since there is no 
tie with the crown, the 26 counties of 
southern Ireland are outside the pale of 
the empire, not bound to a common crown 
as the other members of the empire are. 

But to all practical purposes, Ireland 
must be considered a member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. In fact, the Irish 
undoubtedly still consider themselves mem- 
bers of the empire. While the consti- 
tution itself does not mention the British 
Empire by name, it does provide for co- 
operation between Ireland and other groups 
or associations of nations. This section 
has been interpreted as leaving the door 
open for the Irish to belong to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations and at the same 
time to be independent. 

The only remaining issue of major im- 
portance deals with the problem of unify- 
ing the entire island by bringing the six 
counties of Northern Ireland within the 
Irish state. During the conversations and 
negotiations which led up to the recent 
agreement, the question of Northern Ire- 
land was raised, but no solution was 
reached. As we pointed out earlier in this 
article, the difficulties standing in the way 
of union between the two sections of Ire- 
land are largely religious and the Protest- 
ant North feels that it would suffer by 
being joined to the Catholic South. The 
British government has expressed itself as 
opposed to the union of the two sections 
until such time as the Northern Irish ex- 
press themselves clearly in favor of it. 

Whatever may be the ultimate outcome 
of this unsettled issue, the fact remains 
that the new agreement paves the way for 
smoother relations between England and 
Ireland than have existed for generations. 
To the Irish it is a great victory since it 
brings about the independence for which 
they have long fought. At the same time, 
the British will enjoy great benefits, not 
only in the way of increased trade across 
the Irish Sea but in the way of greater 
security. A friendly Ireland is vital to the 
protection of the British Isles in case of 
war. Not only could Ireland be relied 
upon to lend military assistance, but it is 
also a source of food supply on which the 
British would greatly depend. Thus the 
compromise promises a brighter day for all 
concerned and the end of the age-old feud. 
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The Semester Test 
Test No. 1 
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Directions: Read each description in Column I. 


Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the second semester and who have been mentioned in The 


Column I Column II 


(A) President of Switzerland. 
. Konrad Henlein (B) U. S. ambassador to London. 
(C) British prime minister. 
, . (D) Dictator of Brazil. 
a Fae (E) Leader of the Nazis in Czechoslovakia. 
" : (F) President of General Motors Corporation. 
. Edouard Daladier (G) Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. 
(H) U.S. attorney general. 
. Getulio Vargas (I) Head of the Rumanian Iron Guard. 
(J) Former German minister of economics. 
: , (K) Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
- Joachim von Ribben- (L) Hitler’s representative in Austria. 
trop (M) Premier of France. 


In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. 
listed. For example, if Konrad Henlein is the German foreign minister, write R) on the dotted line. 


6 


» 
/ 


8 


» 
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Part 2 


Germans are the largest minority group in Czechoslovakia, write (10) on the dotted line. 


Direct 


Column I Column II 


consider true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


cakes 


setesiiclel 22. 


eee 
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President Roosevelt has asked Congress to provide for an increase in the size of 
the American navy. 


The American Federation of Labor and the CIO have settled their differences and 
joined forces again. 


The present government of France is controlled by the Communist party. 


The cooperative movement has made greater headway in certain European countries 
than in the United States. 


. Although there is no government censorship of the press in the United States, other 


types of censorship frequently prevent an accurate presentation of the news. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


Japan is seeking to speed up the colonization of Manchukuo by (1) establishing 
collective farms; (2) increasing the price of farm products raised in Manchukuo; 
(3) providing Japanese with land in Manchukuo and lending them money to get 
started; (4) removing all tariff barriers between the two countries. 


A favorable balance of trade is said to exist when a nation’s (1) exports and imports 
balance; (2) exports are greater than its imports; (3) imports are greater than 
its exports; (4) prices are higher than prices in foreign countries. 


One of the products which Germany will be able to get from Austria is (1) iron 
ore; (2) wheat; (3) rubber; 4) cotton. 


. A French cabinet generally resigns from office when (1) it fails to balance the 
budget; (2) the Chamber of Deputies fails to support it; (3) the president of the 
republic orders it to resign; (4) it is not composed of members of. a single party. 


According to President Roosevelt, the main cause of the depression which began 
last August was (1) an outflow of gold from the United States; (2) reduction in 
the American tariff; (3) shortage of skilled workers; (4) lack of sufficient purchasing 
power to absorb all that was being produced. 


SD 


Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


= ae 5 a ’ 1. Germany 
. Largest minority group in Czechoslovakia. 2. Volga lB. 
3. Siam 
4. reorganization 
. Nation with which England has recently signed 5. navy 17 
a treaty of friendship. 6. Africa ae 
7. Interstate Commerce Corn- 
mission 
. German group over which Hitler has assumed 8. Japan 18 
greater control. 9. Catholic Church 
10. Germans 
11. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
. Bill, to prevent the passage of which, a filibuster poration ee 19 
was staged in the Senate. 12. Algeria 
13. Italy 
14. South America 
. Location of most of Germany’s former colonies. 15. PWA 20 
Part 3 
ions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write 


37. 


40. 


. Government agency which has been authorized 


. French possession in North Africa. 


The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


Column I Column II 


. (N) Head of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
- J. Warren Madden (O) Chairman of the Republican Policy-Forming Com- 
mittee, 
re - . (P) Secretary of labor. 

» Janae P. Rawne) (Q) Dictator of Cuba. 
(R) German foreign minister. 

. George D. Aiken (S) German ambassador to the United States. 
(T) British foreign secretary who resigned a few weeks ago. 
(U) Leader of the French Communists. 

Anthony Eden (V) Republican governor of Vermont. 

(W) President of Mexico. 
(X) Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

. Hjalmar Schacht (Y) German pastor imprisoned by the Nazis. 


For example, if 


Column I Column II 


‘ c 16. antilynching 
Government agency which regulates the rail — 
pede ny 17. Federal Communications 

Commission 
, ' y 18. New Zealand 
. Nation with which the United States has settled 49 Ruyscia 
its dispute over fishing rights. ae see 
P & mg 20. Danube 
21. Borneo 
. River which will be joined to the Rhine by a 22- Hungarians 


canal. . naval expansion 


23 

24. Federal Reserve Board 
25. Arno 

26. Federal Trade Commission 
27. China 

. Ruthenians 

29. army 

30. Canada 


to make loans to private business. 


the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 


. Brazil has joined the Italian-German-Japanese anticommunist pact. 


. During the last few years, there has been a boom in housing projects in the United 


States. 


. Although unemployment has been practically wiped out in Germany, the standard 


of living of the average German has not risen since Hitler came into power. 


. During the World War, the American government rigidly controlled all phases of 


economic life in this country. 


. One out of every eight or nine persons in the United States is today on relief, 


. The whole question of Philippine independence has been reopened because of 


(1) fear of Japanese seizure of the islands in case of American withdrawal; (2) decline 
in American-Philippine trade; (3) political disturbances in the islands; (4) a vote 
among the Filipinos against independence. 


The cause of the Spanish loyalists has been greatly weakened as a result of (1) in- 
surgents’ drive to the Mediterranean, splitting loyalist territory in two; (2) with- 
drawal of support from Soviet Russia; (3) fall of Madrid; (4) English aid to 
the insurgents. 


38. A few weeks ago relations reached a critical stage between Poland and (1) Germany; 


(2) France; (3) Lithuania; (4) Czechoslovakia. 


A holding company is one which (1) holds property in more than one state; 
(2) operates exclusively in the public utility field; (3) retains all the profits; (4) owns 
and controls one or more other corporations. 


Andrew Jackson was sharply criticized by members of Congress in his own day 
because he (1) failed to exert strong leadership; (2) adopted an unpopular foreign 
policy; (3) attempted to dominate Congress with an iron hand; (4) established 
the Bank of the United States. 
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The Semester Test 


Test No. 2 





American Observer. 


Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the second semester and who have been mentioned in The 


In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. 


The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name 


listed. For example, if Eamon de Valera is chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, write (D) on the dotted line. 


tN 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. 


Column I Column II 
1. Manila 
11. Government agency whose chairman was re- 2. Andorra 16 
cently removed by President Roosevelt. 3. Finland 
4. income 
. = , , — — ee ey 5. France s 
wee » vag ong cooperation has greatly strengthened Ag ce a 17 
the eee Commission 
7. railroad 18 
ua 13. Strategic British port in the Far East. 8. reorganization bill 
9. Fascists 
.14. Measure on which President Roosevelt suffered a 10. The Netherlands 
defeat in Congress 11. Sweden 19. 
-_ 12. extension of WPA 
13. Tennessee Valley Authority 
15. Tax to which businessmen have expressed strong 14. sales 
disapproval. 15. Germany 20 
Part 3 
Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write 
consider true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 
oo w.21, The income tax is an example of an indirect tax. 27 
22. The cooperative movement has made greater headway in certain European countries 
than in the United States. 
28 
..23. One of the main causes of the railroads’ present difficulties is their heavy indebtedness. 
24. President Roosevelt has recommended that Congress pass a law permitting the 
taxation of federal and state bonds. 29 
25. “The Life of Emile Zola” was acclaimed the best movie of 1937 by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
26. The principal shift in American exports during the last hundred years has been from 30. 
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Column I Column II 
(A) Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
; .Vv (B) Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
ee Vee (C) Former premier of Belgium. ' 
(D) Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
x binsky (E) Premier of Japan. , ' ; 
+ Se (F) Chairman of the Republican Policy-Forming Com- 
mittee. _ 
. Paul Van Zeeland (G) Victim of the Russian purge. 
(H) American labor leader. 
(I) American actor. 
. William Allen White (J) German author who has been lecturing in the United 
States. 
(K) Prominent Kansas editor. 
. David Lilienthal (L) Head of the CIO. 


Part 2 


agricultural to industrial products. 


Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 
the Securities and Exchange Commission is the government agency whose chairman was recently removed by President Roosevelt, write (6) on the dotted line. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


In a recent address, Secretary of State Hull declared that the foreign policy of 
the United States should be based upon (1) complete withdrawal from international 
affairs; (2) making the United States economically independent of the rest of 
the world; (3) cooperation with other nations to preserve peace; (4) American 
entry into the League of Nations. 


For one thing, the Anglo-Italian treaty of friendship provides that (1) Italy shall 
withdraw from the Rome-Berlin axis; (2) the Suez Canal shall be closed to 
Italy in time of war; (3) England shall share in the government of Ethiopia; 
(4) Italy shall withdraw all troops and war materials from Spain at the conclusion 
of the civil war. 


. Most of the South American countries are characterized by (1) efficient and diversi- 


fied industry; (2) democratic government; (3) workers’ ownership and operation 
of the instruments of production; (4) despotic form of government. 


The largest low-cost housing project in the United States is planned for (1) Los 
Angeles; (2) Cincinnati; (3) New York City; (4) Chicago. 


. The Iron Guard is a fascist organization recently banned in (1) Czechoslovakia; 


(2) Rumania; (3) France; (4) Yugoslavia. 


36. 


| 


. Kurt Schuschnigg 


. Cotton and tobacco farmers have voted against restricting 


. The Japanese Diet refused to pass a 


Column I Column II 


(M) Head of the government of Eire (formerly the Irish 


Free State). 


(N) President of the German Reichsbank. 
(O) Premier of France. 
_ Glenn Frank (P) Inventor of the mechanical cotton picker. 
(Q) Former premier of Austria. 
(R) Italian foreign minister. 
: Fumimaro Konove (S) Member of the TVA board, 
. (T) British novelist. 
(U) Leader of the Chinese Communists. 
. Thomas Mann (V) Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
(W) Leader of the opposition to the reorganization bill. 
(X) German army officer removed by Hitler. 
. Jesse H. Jones (Y) Leader of the Italian forces in Spain. 


For example, if 


Column I Column II 


16. Spain 
Nation with which the latest trade treaty of 17. telephone 
the United States has gone into effect. 18. Russia 
19. Socialists 
20. Singapore 
. Nation of which Newfoundland is a possession. 21, Monaco 
22. Federal Communications 
. Tiny European nation whose monarch abdicated Commission 
‘ i ; 4 ‘ 23. undistributed profits 
following the annexation of Austria. 24. telegraph 
25. Liechtenstein 
Large American industry whose rates should be 29. England 
reduced 25 per cent, according to a recent report at. Shanghai 
is =a , : ‘ 28. Communists 
29. farm bill 
20. Nation to which the Aland Islands belong. 30. Czechoslovakia 


the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 


Because of their recent victories, it is freely predicted that the Spanish loyalists 
will win the civil war. 


the amount of next year’s 
crop which may be sold. 
law establishing 


greater control over the 


economic life of the nation. 


The cost of crime in the United States is less each year than the cost of maintaining 
the army and the navy. 


The President’s program to combat the depression consists mainly of (1) increased 
governmental expenditures; (2) balancing the budget; (3) government ownership 


and operation of the railroads; (4) reduction in the income tax. 


. The nation which has been placed in the most precarious position as a result of 


the German annexation of Austria is (1) Poland; (2) Rumania; (3) Italy; (4) Czecho- 
slovakia. 


. The clash over foreign policy between Prime Minister Chamberlain of England 


and the former foreign secretary was over the question of (1) withdrawing from 
the League of Nations; (2) coming to terms with the fascist dictatorships of Europe; 
(3) increasing the size of the British navy; (4) using stronger pressure against Japan. 


. Germany claims that she must have her former colonies mainly in order to (1) have 


an outlet for her surplus population; (2) establish naval bases for protection; 
(3) obtain raw materials required by German industry; (4) spread German culture 
to backward peoples. 


The first steps toward the establishment of a third party have heen taken recently by 
(1) Senator Vandenberg; (2) the La Follette brothers; (3) Herbert Hoover; 
(4) President Roosevelt. 
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Great Britain: England’s drive to 
strengthen and consolidate her interna- 
tional position has been considerably ac- 
celerated recently. In the last 10 days this 
campaign has expressed itself in three 
ways: (1) in the signing of a friendly pact 
with the Irish government (discussed else- 
where in this issue), (2) in the tightening 
up of economic and financial control at 
home, and (3) in the conclusion of what 
amounts to a virtual military alliance with 
France. 

The seriousness with which the British 
government regards the European situation 
was driven home last week when Sir John 
Simon, chancellor of the exchequer, in- 
formed the House of Commons of the 
government’s secret accumulations of food 
and war stocks which have been stored 
away in order that Britain will not be 
caught napping, whatever may happen. To 
pay for the vast rearmament program, Sir 
John laid before Commons the most stag- 
gering peacetime taxation program in Brit- 
ish history. An increase of the basic tax 
rate on incomes from 25 to 27!4 per cent 


The armies are to be commanded by a 
French general, while the air and naval 
forces will be operated as one unit under 
British direction. Thus there is being in- 
jected into the democratic front a new 
strength and vigor which is bound to exert 
great influence on the future course of 
European events. 


k ok * 


Czechoslovakia: Nazi pressure 
against Czechoslovakia was renewed re- 
cently in a series of events culminating in 
a Sudeten German party conference at 
Karlsbad at which the leader, Konrad Hen- 
lein, shouted three demands at the Prague 
government: (1) that Prague cease re- 
garding the Sudeten Germans as a technical 
minority within the Czech state, (2) that 
the Sudeten Germans be given complete 
autonomy, and (3) that the Prague gov- 
ernment abandon its present allies and de- 
vote itself to cooperation with Germany. 
Although President Benes and his associates 
have indicated they will eventually come to 
terms with leaders of the Sudeten party, 
they made it plain that 























they would do no such 
thing as unconditionally 
to comply with the de- 
mands made by Henlein. 
It was generally believed 
in Europe that the de- 
mands had been ap- 
proved by Hitler, but a 
more important question 
was whether the Ger- 
mans were ready to back 
them up. The New York 
Times quotes a German 
official as stating that re- 
union of the Sudeten 
Germans with Nazi Ger- 
many is “inevitable,” 
and that “the only ques- 











“WE DON’T QUITE GET YOU” 


WALKER IN SOUTH WALES ECHO 


plus supplementary taxes on goods con- 
sumed by all classes of people—such as 
tea—brought astonished gasps from both 
Conservatives and Laborites. Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s government has chosen 
the “hard way” of paying for the record 
peacetime expenditure of $5,179,990,000 
which the budget calls for this year. 


In a conference lasting only six hours, 
high officials of the British and French 
governments met in London last week and 
reached an understanding that may prove 
to be one of the most important diplomatic 
events since the World War. First of all, 
France agreed to work shoulder to shoul- 
der with England in attempting to insure 
peace in Europe. She has agreed to modify 
her commitments to Czechoslovakia, recog- 
nize the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, 
abandon the Spanish loyalists to their fate, 
and try to reach a friendly understanding 
with Italy, and perhaps later with Ger- 
many. The British and French feel that 
when this is done they will have gone as 
far as they can in the direction of Euro- 
pean peace. 

They are, however, “offering an olive 
branch clenched in a mailed fist,” as some- 
one has put it, for in the meantime both 
nations are feverishly coordinating their 
common defense. Large amounts of capi- 
tal are being accumulated for the twofold 
purpose of buying quantities of materials 
in the Danube countries and thus trying to 
hold that region within the British-French 
sphere of influence, and then storing them 
in France in readiness for any eventuality. 
In an effort to create the most powerful 
military, air, and naval force in the world, 
the British and French general staffs are 
working out a plan by which, coincidentally 
with the outbreak of war, the armed forces 
of the two countries are to become as one. 


tion is whether it can be 
done without shedding 
blood.” The situation 
continues to be one of the danger spots in 
Europe. 


* * * 


Cuba: Colonel Fulgencio Batista is cur- 
rently engaged in the task of recruiting 
mass support for his three-year plan of 
economic reconstruction (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, April 18). With the usual 
resources at the command of dictators, he 
is trying to whip up popular enthusiasm so 
that the Cuban congress may be disposed 
to legislate his program in full. His efforts, 
it may be added, are superfluous since it is 
certain that his virtually hand-picked con- 
gress will approve his 
proposals. He would not 
otherwise have sub- 
mitted them. Whether 
they will be put into ef- 
fect, once they have 
been inscribed in the 
statute books, is another 
matter. They are, at 
least, evidence of his 
recognition that social 
and economic reforms 
in the island are long 
overdue, and must come 
as soon as possible. 


Save for Havana, 
whose outward glitter of 
stucco wealth and lux- 
ury is apt to mislead the 
stranger, much of Cuba 
is poverty-stricken, with 
a standard of living that 
a group of unbiased in- 
vestigators several years 
ago described as ap- 
proaching that “of the 
Asiatic.” The vast ma- 





jority of the 3,300,000 Cubans 
live in the hundreds of villages 
scattered across the length of the 
island. In these villages, thou- 
sands have never gone to school. 
They live in shacks which lack 
the most elementary sanitary fa- 
cilities. They have to support 
themselves on a wage of $2 a 
week, of which at least $1.25 has 
to be spent for food, leaving but 
75 cents for rent, clothing, house- 
hold utensils, and amusement. 


* * 


Italy: As we go to press, Adolf 
Hitler is leaving for his widely 
heralded visit to Benito Musso- 
lini. In preparation for the visit, 
the Italian government has spent 
large sums in decorating the 
streets of Rome through which the 
German dictator will pass and in 
providing entertainment for him; 
6,000 people have been arrested 
in Italy and confined to jails or 
to regions where the enmity which 
they are believed to feel towards 
Hitler cannot be aired in public; 
and the Pope has gone off to his 
country estate in order to avoid 
the embarrassment either of hav- 
ing to receive Hitler or of having 
him fail to request an audience in 
accordance with diplomatic cus- 
tom. 

What the two powerful dictators will 
have to say to each other is known only to 
themselves and their close associates, but 
it is believed that the new Franco-British 
pact will figure in their conversations. Will 
Hitler offer Mussolini a similar pact, and 
will the latter sign it? Will the Duce allow 
the Germans the privileges in Adriatic 
ports that Austria formerly enjoyed, and 
which Hitler is said to be anxious to ob- 
tain? This week, it is believed, will show. 


* * * 


Estonia: Under the new constitution of 
Estonia which he himself offered the peo- 
ple last January, Mr. Konstantin Paets was 
elected as the first president and assumed 
office last week. As acting president of 
that small Baltic state, Mr. Paets has been 
the strong man of the government ever 
since Estonia was created 20 years ago. 
He was more inclined towards democracy 
than authoritarian forms of government, 
and as a result he has liberalized the regime 
and decreased his own powers considerably. 
Although he still remains in a very strong 
position—with the power to dissolve par- 
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CUBANS SUPPORT DICTATOR BATISTA’S THREE-YEAR PLAN 
View of a demonstration recently held in Havana in approval of the govern- 


ment’s new economic program, 





ACME ; 
DR. DOUGLAS HYDE 


Who is slated te become the new president of the Irish Free State. 


liament, appoint or dismiss officials at will 
—when it is considered that for years there 
had been no parliament, political parties 
were outlawed and the press controlled, 
the government set up under the new con- 
stitution would seem to be at least a step 
in the direction of democracy. 


* * * 


Ireland: On the 31st of this month, the 
Irish people will elect their first president 
under the new constitution made effective 
last December. The position is a rather 
delicate one, for the Irish president is to 
be a man above politics and factionalism, 
who will advise the prime minister (who 
holds the executive power) on matters in- 
volving large national policy. In actual 
strength he would be somewhere between 
that of the President of the United States 
and the president of France, and in his 
duties he will in some degree supplant the 
former governor-general sent over from 
England. 

Mr. Douglas Hyde has been almost 
unanimously nominated to fill this position, 
and it is felt throughout Ireland that he will 
do so admirably. Although 78 years old, 
he has never taken any part in factional 
struggles, but has devoted himself as head 
of the Gaelic League to a rebirth of Irish 
literature, folk art, and national conscious- 
ness. The fact that he is a Protestant in 
a Catholic country is believed to be a con- 
ciliatory gesture towards Protestant north 
Ireland. Highly venerated by the Irish 
people, Mr. Hyde is expected to give con- 
fidence and stability to their government. 

x *k * 


Brazil: Apparently following in the foot- 
steps of Mexico, the Brazilian government 
issued a decree last Friday which national- 
ized the petroleum industry, taking all 
control out of the hands of foreigners and 
vesting it in the newly established National 
Petroleum council, in which only Brazilians 
will be permitted membership. Since Brazil 
has few known oil deposits, however, the 
foreign-owned refineries are practically the 
only units to suffer, and no very great 
anxiety is felt in Washington over the mat- 
ter. It is believed the move was inspired 
by army leaders who wished to protect and 
control Brazil’s oil supply. 














HARRIS AND EWING 


WASHINGTON VOTES FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1874 
The voteless residents of the District of Columbia are permitted to declare themselves on the question of whether 


they should choose their own administrators and hcve representation in Congress. 


The results, as expected, were 


overwhelmingly in the affirmative. 


On Capitol Hill 


Congress has been pushing forward toward 
adjournment as rapidly as possible, but there 
are several important items on the congres- 
sional calendar which must be handled before 
the senators and representatives pack their 
bags and leave for home. 


The President’s plan for more government 
spending and lending, which he hopes will 
turn the tide of business conditions, is ready 
for action by the House of Representatives. 
Most observers believe Congress will put up 
little opposition to more spending, but they 
look for a fight on how the spending is to be 
done. In the past, Congress has granted the 








HENRY FORD AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
The Detroit motor magnate is photographed as he sought 


to esccpe the press upon leaving the White House after his 
conference with the President. 


President money with few restrictions. Now 
there is a growing sentiment among the legis- 
lators that Congress should “earmark” the 
money; that is, specify that it shall be used 
in certain states, on certain types of projects. 
The President objects to these restrictions; he 
feels that the WPA and the PWA know better 
than does Congress how the money can be 
spent to the best advantage. 


The controversial tax bill has been approved 
by a joint committee of the House and the 
Senate. It is a compromise, designed to please 
both the President and business, on the two 
measures which have been so hotly debated in 
and out of Congress—the undistributed profits 
tax and the capital gains tax. The House in- 
cluded both taxes in its bill, which the Presi- 
dent approved. The Senate struck out the 
profits tax and reduced the capital gains tax 
drastically, as businessmen desired. In the 
conference version of the bill, the Senate had 
its way with the capital gains tax, but gave in 
on the undistributed profits levy. Even so, 
the latter is much less burdensome on business 
than the present law. 


The Senate last week finished its discussion 
of the bill to enlarge the navy, which has been 
before Congress since late in January. While 


the bill has seemingly had sufficient support 
to push it through almost any time, the sena- 
tors who feel that a larger navy is unnecessary 
and dangerous have been having their say “for 
the record.” 

The prospect for a wage-hour bill is not 
very bright at present, despite the President’s 
insistence and the support of the labor organ- 
izations. The Rules Committee in the House 
refused to bring the bill up for consideration 
out of turn. Consequently, its sponsors are 
trying to get a majority of the congressmen 
to sign a petition requesting that the bill be 
brought up for debate. Even if the petition 
succeeds, as seems likely, and the bill is passed, 
it must go to a conference committee, since 
the Senate has passed a wage-hour bill very 
different from the proposed House bill. 


Business Speaks 


On one side of Lafayette Square in down- 
town Washington stands the White House. 
Across the park, in an impressive greystone 
building, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has its headquarters. The Chamber is 
generally regarded as the sounding-board of 
businessmen; probably better than any other 
organization, it expresses their opinions on na- 
tional problems, through its magazine, Na- 
tion’s Business; speeches by its officials; and 
miscellaneous publications. 

Last week the Chamber held its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting. For four days repre- 
sentatives from all over the nation attended 
round-table discussions and listened to speeches 
based on the convention’s theme, ‘National 
Progress through the American Business Sys- 
tem.” The Roosevelt administration came in 
for severe criticism in many of the sessions, 
especially those ‘which discussed labor rela- 
tions, government spending, and _ taxation. 
Some of the New Deal’s policies were upheld, 
but most of them were sharply questioned. 
The opening address, for instance, advised the 
government to interfere less with business and 
to lighten the tax load if it wished to relieve 
the depression. 


Pulitzer Prizes 


Each year the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity award cash prizes to the writers who 
have excelled in various fields during the past 
year. The money for the prizes comes from 
a fund established by the late Joseph Pulitzer; 
the distinction of winning a Pulitzer prize is 
regarded as one of the highest honors in the 
journalistic or literary field. 

“The Late George Apley,” by John P. Mar- 
quand, was selected as the outstanding novel 
of last year. The best historical book of the 
year, according to the judges, was “The Road 
to Reunion, 1865-1900,” by Paul Herman 
Buck. Two authors shared the award for the 
best biography—Marquis James for his work 
on Andrew Jackson, and Odell Shepard for 
his study of Bronson Olcott. The most dis- 
tinguished volume of verse was “Cold Morning 
Sky,” by Marya Zaturenska. “Our Town,” 
by Thornton Wilder, was selected as the best 
play of the year. 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times was 





The Week in ¢j 





What the American People 


the outstanding Washington cor- 
respondent, an award which he won once be- 
fore. Ray Sprigle of the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette won the reporting award for his work 
in uncovering Justice Hugo Black’s affiliation 
with the Ku Klux Klan. The Bismark Trib- 
une received recognition for its editorials and 
articles on conditions in the dust bowl, and 
W. W. Waymack of the Des Moines Register 
was given the award for the best editorial 
writing of the year. Vaughn Shoemaker of 
the Chicago Daily News received the cartoon- 
ists’ award for his drawing, ‘““The Road Back.” 


Public Opinion 


Probably no one in the nation knows more 
about what the people of America are think- 
ing than Dr. George Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. Every 
week Dr. Gallup’s organization interviews 
thousands of people in all walks of life, and 
the results of the poll are published in many 
newspapers. The Institute’s surveys have 
proved so accurate in many cases, such as the 
1936 presidential election, that they are gener- 
ally regarded as one of the most reliable 
barometers of public opinion. 

In an article in a recent New York Times 
Magazine, Dr. Gallup sets down some of his 
conclusions concerning public opinion. On the 
whole, he says, “the public mind is remarkably 
alive to the issues of the day.” The typical 
American knows a great deal about what is 
going on, and has definite opinions on one 
side or the other of national issues. He is not 
fickle, either. On prohibition polls during the 
last three years, the “drys” have gained one 
per cent a year. Some changes, of course, 
come rapidly, but usually such changes can be 
traced to definite causes. For instance, Amer- 
ica turned sharply away from disarmament 
treaties when Japan invaded China. 

The sharpest split over national issues is 
between the rich and the poor, says Dr. 
Gallup. The “haves,” the families with high 
incomes, are on one side; and the “have-nots,” 
the families with low incomes, on the other. 
President Roosevelt has overwhelming support 
from the “have-nots,” while the “haves” are 
almost as solidly opposed to him. 

In between these two groups there is a vast 
middle class, and it is this class which decides 
whether the nation becomes more conservative 
or more liberal. The middle class turned to 
the liberals (to the “‘left”) with President 
Roosevelt. But the last five months have 
brought a gradual trend toward conservatism, 
says Dr. Gallup. 


selected as 


The Voteless District 


For years the 69 square miles which com- 
prise the District of Columbia have been 
governed by Congress. A board of three com- 
missioners, appointed by the President, serves 
as the agency to carry the laws into effect. 
Since the District is not a state, it has no rep- 
resentatives in Congress and no voice in elect- 
ing the President. 

A few days ago, nearly a hundred thousand 

















TRYING TO MAKE HIM A LITTLE MORE PRESENTABLE 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


residents in the District voted by a seven-to. 
one majority that they want the right to elec 
officials for the city government in Washing. 
ton. They gave an even stronger approval 
when asked whether they want the opportunity 
to vote for the President of the United States 
and for members of Congress from the Dis. 
trict. Only a small fraction of the peo- 
ple still vote in their home elections py 
mailing ballots back to their states. This 
election marked a high point in the campaign 
waged by Washington leaders to win suffrage 


Water from the Salt River in Arizona has been diverted 
has been made to produce abundantly. 


for the District. Its results amount only toa 
straw vote, which will be submitted to Con- 
gress as evidence that Washingtonians want a 
voice in the conduct of local and _ national 
government. 


Youth Hostels 


New opportunities for recreation, travel, 
exercise, and amusement are open to the young 
people of the United States. They are being 
provided by the American Youth Hostels, an 
organization recently established to make it 
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“LOOK—BE A GOOD GUY AND STOP HAUNTING US” 


HERBLOCK IN HAZLETON (PA.) PLAIN SPEAKER 


easier for young people (and their parents, 
too, if they wish) to enjoy the natural beauties 
of their own land, either by hiking or bicycling 
over well-mapped paths and trails in rural 
regions. 

The idea originated in Europe where many 
youth hostels are in successful operation. 
Briefly, a hostel is an inn, or house, where 4 
night’s lodging may be had for the small sum 
of 25 cents. Facilities for cooking are pro- 
vided, supplies may be purchased reasonably, 
and house parents are present to look after 
the youthful wanderers. 

The most complete loop of hostels extends 
through the New England states. Places of 
lodging, 15 to 18 miles apart, have been pro- 
vided in each of the states. In many cases 
they are old New England farmhouses, and 
they are to be found not on the automobile- 
ridden highways, but along the back roads 
where nature flourishes. 

Other hostel loops are being developed else 
where in the United States. It is difficult to 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


imagine a better and healthier way of spending 
‘. yacation Further information may be had 
hy writing to American Youth Hostels, Inc., 
' g 


Northfield Massachusetts, 


A Fairy Tale 

Walt Disney, Snow White, and the Seven 
Dwarfs are making the novelty business forget 
that there is a recession in business, says the 
Emporia, Kansas, Gazette. Two million dol- 
ars’ worth of Snow White toys have been sold 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


DESERT SOIL 


tonal by the Bureau of Reclamation. The fertile desert soil 


comp, one of 33 operating on Bureau of Reclamation 


in the last three months, although the first 
quarter of the year is usually dull. Snow 
White dolls outsold the Easter bunny; 117 
manufacturers have been licensed to use the 
figures in wood, soap, rubber, glass, and cloth. 
As a result, one rubber factory in Akron, Ohio, 
is running 24 hours a day, turning out nothing 
but rubber dolls. Silica mines in four states 
have been reopened to supply glass manu- 
facturers with material. Two and one-half 
million Snow White handkerchiefs were sold 
last month. 

“Thus does a lovable fairy tale, brought to 











JOBS WANTED 


KNOTT IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


renewed popularity by means of a motion pic- 
ture, set the wheels of industry going,” com- 
ments the Gazette. “But the significant thing 
about it is that the toy and novelty makers 
forgot first to look to Washington and get a 
case of jitters. It is fatal these days for a 
manufacturer to turn his head toward Wash- 
ington. He at once gets a bad case of lack of 
confidence. Not so the toy makers. They 
used better psychology. They started the 
wheels going, whistled as they worked, and 
expressed their belief in fairies,” 


Milk Cooperative 


For years, New York City has purchased 
Practically all its milk from two large com- 
panies. Frequently it has been claimed these 
two companies charge exorbitant prices and 
at the same time pay farmers a very small 
Price for their milk, since they have a virtual 
Monopoly on the dairy business. Now a milk 
Cooperative is being organized in New York. 


The cooperative will sell milk at the lowest 
price charged elsewhere in the city—at pres- 
ent, there are a few independent dairies charg- 
ing nine cents a quart, although the big com- 
panies charge one or two cents more. Anyone 
may join the cooperative by paying 25 cents 
and by agreeing to buy $5 worth of milk dur- 
ing the year. 

The cooperative will be operated as any 
other business, but at the end of the year, any 
profits which have been made will be divided 
among the members and among the farmers 
who supply the milk. Each member will re- 
ceive a share according to the amount of milk 
he has purchased during the year; each farmer 
will receive a share according to his sales to 
the cooperative. The purpose of the coopera- 
tive is to provide a “yardstick” for privately 
owned milk companies. If the cooperative can 
sell milk as cheaply as any other dairy, and 
at the same time distribute dividends to its 
members from the profits, it will seem that 
the private companies have been charging too 
much. Most people seem to think that the 
cooperative will be able to show that the com- 
panies do overcharge. 


On the Air 


High school students in Michigan and neigh- 
boring states may be interested in the pro- 
grams broadcast over station WKAR on 
Wednesday afternoons from 2:30 to 3, when 
the Government and Economics class at East 
Lansing High School goes on the air with 
weekly discussions of current problems. This 
week the program will take up the situation in 
the Philippine Islands; next week the business 
cycle will be discussed, and later programs 
will deal with hobbies and the international 
situation. Although most of the programs are 
to be panel discussions, some of them will be 
dramatizations, 

Leonard Gernant, the class instructor, has 
asked students and teachers to listen to the 
programs and send in suggestions to him for 
improving the content and method of their 
presentation. 


Tung Trees 


America uses about a billion dollars’ worth 
of tung oil every year, largely in paints and 
varnishes. Until this year, almost all of it has 
been imported from China, where the trees 
grow wild in the Yangtze Valley. Because of 
the conditions in China at the present, the 
supply has been almost cut off. As a result, 
orchards of tung trees have increased in south- 
ern states until they now cover 128,000 acres, 
putting this country second only to China in 
its potential supply of tung oil. Those inter- 
ested in tung tree cultivation say that the time 
may come when a million acres of the South 
will be covered with orchards. 

Mississippi has about two-thirds of the pres- 
ent tung acreage, although Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas are experiment- 
ing with the new product. The trees do not 
produce enough to be valuable commercially 
until after several years’ growth. 











AFTER NEW SPECIMENS 


BURCK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
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CHINESE IN AMERICA HELP THEIR OWN 
In New York City 1,500 laundrymen raised $15,000 to purchase four ambulances which will be placed in service on the 


front in China. An additional $ 


15,000 worth of drugs and supplies were sent along with the ambulances, as a dona- 


tion from The American Bureau for Medical Aid to China. 
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HEN the World War drew to a close, 

and the nations had finally settled an 
armistice, thousands of soldiers were faced 
with the task of returning to private life and 
finding jobs) Among the British soldiers who 
left the army uniform for ordinary civilian 
togs was H. W. Tilman. But instead of join- 
ing those who sought work in London, Birming- 
ham, Southampton, and other cities, he tells 
in “Snow on the Equator” (New York: Mac- 
millan. $3) that he boarded a _ cargo-boat 
bound for East Africa. For his pay in the 
army, he had been given a square mile of land 
in what is now Kenya. With the ex-service 
men who were to be his neighbors in the 
colony, he took the cattle-boat as the quickest 
way to reach his land grant; better boats of- 
fered passage only at a premium which he 
could not pay. 

It appeared that he was on his road toward 
becoming a farmer, busy with years of jungle- 
clearing, planting, and harvesting. But it 
seems that raising coffee and flax does not de- 
mand all of a man’s efforts. There is a period 
of time after the crops have been put in that 
allows the farmer to have a vacation. Mr. 
Tilman oiled his rifles during these slack days 
and tramped into the jungles for game-shoot- 
ing. It was commonplace for him and his 
friends to bring down the beasts which the 
average person sees only in the zoo or the 
circus. Frequently they succeeded in getting 
elephants in their kill. It was no problem to 
dispose of the elephant’s carcass, because the 
natives regarded the meat as a rare delicacy. 
Whenever a kill was made, they swooped in 
like vultures, and camped on the spot until 
the bones were picked clean. 


After a few years of this life, Mr. Tilman 
went farther afield on his trips, and soon in- 
cluded mountain-climbing among his sports. 
Recently he and a companion reached the 
summit of Nanda Devi, the highest peak ever 
scaled. ‘Today, as a result of these expedi- 
tions, he is well known in mountaineering 
circles. As a final stroke in his bent for ad- 
venture, he chose to ride a bicycle nearly 3,000 
miles across Africa to reach the ocean for a 
trip back to his native England. Despite its 
occasional faults of having too much detailed 
description, this story of one soldier’s postwar 
experiences is an engrossing account of a novel 
agricultural scheme which should appeal to the 
most adventurous farmer-explorer. 
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NOTHER Englishman, Edward Shanks, 
stays closer home and undertakes to de- 
scribe his own country in ‘“My England” (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50). The 
foundation of his account lies in his statement: 
“My England begins in antiquity and I cannot 
think of her without remembering all her past, 
without dwelling affectionately on the tool- 
marks countless generations have left on her 
surface.” He then proposes to give the Amer- 
ican reader a broader and more sympathetic 
understanding of contemporary England than 





most of us have. 
the attempt, too. 


He is quite successful in 


In his presentation there are two striking 
elements. One is the keen and aggressive 
spirit with which he again and again convinces 
the reader that he is ready to defend England 
against all her competitors. Patriotism, rather 
than bigotry, compels this, because on the 
other hand he is not blind to his country’s 
faults. He frankly discusses the shortcomings 
and idiosyncrasies of his people which oc- 
casionally irritate other nations in the English- 
speaking world. 

Because Mr. Shanks dutifully tries to de- 
scribe or explain everything in the English 
scene from the minor poets to Yorkshire pud- 
ding, he is forced to be somewhat superficial. 





NEW HOUSING IN ENGLAND 
From an illustration in ““My England.” 


But he does render a service in examining what 
constitutes the English institutions, private, 
governmental, and religious. This involves 
giving a description of their origins, and how 
they have evolved. Then, what is more im- 
portant, he tries to explain the mysterious 
English “mind.” Though not always success- 
ful, this effort proves to be interesting to the 
American reader. 
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N EXCELLENT companion volume to a 

standard dictionary is a good vocabulary 
reference book. The new edition of “Allen’s 
Synonyms and Antonyms” (New York: 
Harper. $3), by F. Sturges Allen and T. H. 
Vail Motter, is easily one of the best works 
for this purpose. It is especially valuable for 
word study, because it contains a compre- 
hensive vocabulary, with careful cross-refer- 
encing to synonyms and antonyms. Another 
good feature is its classification of words ac- 
cording to their relative usage, such as archaic, 
bookish, poetic, colloquial, rare, or slangish. 
The entire edition has been planned to reflect 
current advances in word study, with all the 
necessary improvements to aid the busy user. 
It should be a welcome addition to the library 
of any student.—J. H. A. 
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The Growth of Monopoly in America 


OR more than half a century, the mo- 

nopoly issue has been a constantly re- 
curring one in American politics. Political 
campaigns have been fought over it. Law 
has been piled upon law on the federal 
statute books to curb the power of business 
monopolies, and time and again, the gov- 
ernment has launched campaigns to break 
their power by strictly enforcing the law. 
And yet the fact of monopoly and its dom- 
inance of the economic scene are one of 
the most important conditions in American 
life today. 

Monopoly is by no means peculiar to 
the twentieth century. There were certain 
elements of monopoly control, during the 
later period of the Roman Empire and 
throughout the Middle Ages. In later 
times, monopoly privileges were sold or 
granted by the national governments. Prac- 
tically all foreign trade was handled by 
monopolies, and domestic monopolies were 
bestowed upon indi- 
viduals or corpora- 
tions by governmental 
fiat. One of the great- 
est monopolies of this 
period was the East 
India Company, 
which was chartered 
by the Royal British 
government. In fact, 
so prevalent was the 
practice of monopo- 
listic control of trade 
in Martin Luther’s 
day that the great reformer thundered 
against it with all the vehemence of modern 
economic reformers. 


After Civil War 


In the United States, the rise of monop- 
oly came rapidly during the post-Civil War 
period, which was also the period of Amer- 
ica’s greatest industrial expansion. The 
coming of the railroad did much to ac- 
celerate the movement, for vast new 
markets were opened for the products of 
industry. Industries grew up which were 
to serve an entire continent. Many of 
them were natural monopolies since they 
depended upon vast sums of capital against 
which the less powerfully financial corpora- 
tions could not successfully compete. 
Monopoly was also aided by the patent 
laws, which enabled a single corporation to 
obtain patents on all the processes of manu- 
facture, thus shutting out any possible 
competitors. 

One of the first fields in which mo- 
nopoly assumed dominating control in the 
United States was oil. Within a few years 
after its organization in 1870 the Stand- 
ard Oil Company prac- 
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into the larger corporation. A number of 
men were given the power to determine the 
policies by which all the members of the 
trust would be governed. Through this 
device, control of vast industrial enter- 
prises was concentrated in the hands of 
half a dozen men. 

Monopolistic control of prices did not 
always result only from the formation of 
trusts or the merging of several smaller 
corporations into a large one. Frequently, 
prices were held up by informal arrange- 
ments, or gentlemen’s agreements, whereby 
representatives of all the companies in a 
given industry, large and small, would meet 
and agree upon prices which they all would 
charge. 

After the federal government began to 
take action to break up the trusts and 
monopolies, corporations resorted to other 
devices to control prices and industrial 
practices and to stifle competition. The 
most popular of these was the holding com- 
pany, a device by which a corporation was 
established for the purpose of owning the 
stock of a number of companies and thus 
dictating their policies and practices. Bvy 
the end of the century, a large percentage 
of American industry was dominated by 
such combinations. 


Antitrust Campaign 


Because monopoly was able to crush 
competition and compel consumers to pay 
whatever price it saw fit, there developed 
a strong campaign for liquidation of the 
trusts. This agitation resulted in the enact- 
ment of the Sherman Antitrust Law in 
1890, which made such combinations illegal. 
President Theodore Roosevelt owes much 
of his claim to fame upon his “trust- 
busting” campaign, during which he made 
an attempt to enforce the antitrust laws. 
But his efforts were but a drop in the 
bucket compared with the needs of the 
time. Nor did the passage of the Clayton 
Antitrust Law in 1914 solve the problem, 
for the trust still continued to flourish 
throughout industry. 

During the booming twenties, little was 
heard of the monopoly question, although 
the voices of a few isolated liberals or 
progressives rose above the din of the zoom- 
ing prosperity of the New Era. And dur- 
ing the NRA period of the New Deal, the 
antitrust laws were actually suspended, in 
order to permit combinations to carry out 
the provisions of the recovery act. Within 
the last few months, however, the old issue 
has raised its head again and the govern- 
ment appears determined to try to accom- 
plish that which other administrations have 
attempted but always failed to accomplish. 





tically dominated the pe- 
troleum field. Some of its 
competitors it bought out- 
right; others it forced out 
of business. Through con- 
nections with the railroads 
it was able to receive secret 
rebates on the oil it shipped 
and on the oil its com- 
petitors shipped. The 
Standard Oil Company or- 
ganized the first great Amer- 
ican trust, which repre- 
sented 90 per cent of the 
oil refining business of the 
country and which owned 
90 per cent of the pipe lines 
used to ship the oil. 

Other trusts appeared on 
the scene in quick succes- 
sion. Before the turn of 
the century there were a 
dozen powerful combina- 
tions which completely con- 
trolled as many industries. 














As a usual thing, the cor- 
porations which joined the 
trust did not actually merge 


“THE TRUST” VS. “THE COMMON PEOPLE” 


From a cartoon drawn around the turn of the century by Herbert Johnson 
in the Philadelphia North American. 











HARRIS AND EWING 


HOW MUCH PROPAGANDA IS THERE IN THE MILLIONS OF WORDS WHICH ISSUE DAILY FROM THE PRESS? 














* Something to Think About * 














Test Your Opinions 


At a recent meeting of newspaper editors 
and publishers, the question of censorship 
and propaganda occupied a great deal of 
attention. Because of the fact that during 
recent years newspapers throughout the 
world have come to be used more and more 
to further special interests and causes, pub- 
lic and private, attention in this country 
has been focused upon the role of the 
newspapers and the other instruments 
which impart information, such as_ the 
movies and the radio. Most people have 
fixed ideas regarding the influence which 
these agencies exert, as well as the part 
they should play in American life. Below 
are listed a number of statements with re- 
spect to them. Which of these statements 
most nearly represents your own views on 
the subject? 


1. As a general rule, most newspapers 
attempt to present the news as accurately 
and impartially as possible. 


2. A large number of newspapers, in- 
cluding some of the leading and most in- 
fluential ones, distort or color the news 
in such a way as to further some cause 
or program. They do this by means of 
selection of material, misleading head- 
lines, unpopular labels, and other dis- 
honest methods. 


3. The average person will gain an ac- 
curate and comprehensive understanding 
of present-day economic, social, and po- 
litical reality by a consistent reading of 
the newspapers. 


4. An overwhelming majority of the 
newspapers in this country are edited in 
such a way as to present in a favorable 
light the position of business and indus- 
try and in an unfavorable light the posi- 
tion of agriculture and labor. 


5. In order to gain an accurate picture 
of the news, a person should rely upon 
papers representing extreme opposing 
views. 

6. The editorial page of newspapers 
may generally be relied upon to give a 
dependable interpretation of the news, 
based upon factual evidence. 


7. Since the columnists have come to 
exert an ever-increasing influence in 
shaping public opinion, and since the 
columnists or commentators represent a 
variety of conflicting schools of thought, 
their writings should command particular 
attention. 


8. Since the radio exerts such a pow- 
erful influence in molding public opin- 
ion, special care should be exercised to 
guarantee equal opportunities to spokes- 
men of all shades of opinion. 

9. A minimum of government regula- 
tion of radio is the best guarantee of 
freedom. 

10. Because of their possibilities to 
propagandize, the newsreels should be 
rigidly supervised by the movie industry 
itself. If this should fail, public opinion 
should protest in the most vigorous and 
effective manner against newsreels which 
fail to present the news honestly and 
accurately. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What three steps has Great Britain 
recently taken to consolidate her position 
in Europe? 


2. Who is George Gallup? 


3. What demands upon the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia has the Sudeten 
party of that country made? 


4. What percentage of the total cor- 
porate wealth of the United States is 
owned by the 200 largest corporations? 


5. What recommendations does the 
platform of Governor La Follette make 
to increase production? 


6. The tung tree plays an important 
part in the manufacture of (1) rubber 
tires; (2) cellophane; (3) paints and 
varnishes; (4) cotton textiles; (5) syrup; 
(6) gasoline. 


7. True or False: Aside from its effect 
upon the movie industry, the production 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” has 
stimulated business. 


8. True or False: The recent Anglo- 
Irish agreement provides for the union 
of all parts of Ireland under a single 
government. 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you think the Roosevelt admin- 
istration will be any more successful than 
its predecessors in dealing with the 
question of monopolies? 


2. What action, if any, do you think 
the federal government should take with 
respect to industrial prices? 


3. Has England’s security been 
strengthened or weakened as a result of 
the settlement with Ireland? As a re- 
sult of the new agreement with France? 


4. If you were an inhabitant of Ire- 
land would you favor complete sever- 
ance of the political ties with the British 
Empire? 


5. Do you favor the policies of the new 
Progressive party recently outlined by 
Governor La Follette? 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Karlsbad  (karls’- 
bahd), Dail Eireann (dol’ ar’in—o as in orb, 
@ as in care), Eamon de Valera (ay’mon day’ 
va-lay’ra), Konrad Henlein (kon’rahd hen’- 
line), Sudeten (soo-day’ten), Benes (beh- 
naish’), Fulgencio Batista (fool-hen’syo bah- 
tees’ta), Sinn Fein (shin’ fane’). 
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La Follettes Launeh Progressive Party 


OURTEEN years ago Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Sr., ran for President 
of the United States as a Progressive. The 
senator, long an independent, felt that he 
could support neither of the major party 
candidates, Calvin Coolidge or John W. 
Davis. Both, he felt, were too conservative, 
too representative of the interests of busi- 
ness as opposed to the interests of farmers 
and laborers. 

Now the two sons of “Fighting Bob” 
La Follette have launched another inde- 
pendent party, the National Progressives 
of America. After laying the foundation 
by a series of radio talks and conferences 
with several thousand farm and labor 
leaders, Philip La Follette, governor of 
Wisconsin, announced the new party in a 
recent speech at Madison. Although the 
governor has taken the lead thus far, his 
brother, “Senator Bob,” Jr., is whole- 
heartedly behind the movement. 


“Ten-Year Failure” 


The conditions which prompted the La 
Follettes to act are much the same as those 
which motivated their father. They claim 
that both the established political parties 
have failed to solve the nation’s problems. 
“For 10 years,” says Governor La Follette, 
“the Republicans and Democrats have been 
fumbling the ball—not because of bad in- 
tentions but because neither of them is 
united upon any program. The political 
lines between Republicans and Democrats 
were marked out in 1860. They have 
nothing to do with 1938.” A new party 
is needed, he believes, to tackle the na- 
tion’s problems realistically—one which is 
not hampered by the demands of grafting 
politicians, or by the control of reaction- 
aries who protest at any change from the 
established economic order. 

What is the fundamental problem fac- 
ing the nation? In brief, says the governor, 
it is “the failure to produce enough real 
wealth to support a secure and high stand- 
ard of living.” The United States has 
fertile soil, minerals, lumber, and oil; it has 
plenty of capital; it has men to supply all 
the needed labor. “No people can compare 
with us in inventive genius or capacity for 
constructive building,” the governor told 
his Madison audience. ‘Endowed with no 
more natural resources and raw materials 
than possessed by other great nations, we 
have in our relatively short history created 
by our own industry and genius the wealth- 
iest nation on earth.” Yet what do we 
find today? ‘Nearly one out of every 
four living off some kind of relief. Half 
our people are back where they were in 
1931, and the country is headed for condi- 
tions as bad or worse than 1933. With 
everything we need —skilled, industrious 
people and enormous endowments of mate- 
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rial resources—why are we in trouble? The 
answer is clear: We are not now, and we 
have not been during the depression, pro- 
ducing enough to support the American 
standard of living.” 

What do the Progressives propose as an 
answer to this problem? “The only way 
out is by putting and keeping all our able- 
bodied people at wealth-producing work,” 
says Governor La Follette. We must “pro- 
vide every man and woman with a real op- 
portunity for wealth-creating work at de- 
cent hours and at decent pay.” After 
that, it is up to the individual to “sink 
or swim.” 

Those who have commented on the La 
Follette program have found little to criti- 
cize until they reach this point. Then they 
ask: “How can it be done?” The Boston 
Herald found the governor’s solution “an 
exasperatingly vague, shadowy outline of 
an undisclosed, nebulous platform, a mid- 
western tricked-up version of the share-the- 
wealth movement of Huey Long.” Other 
editorials, less outspoken, have expressed 
the same sentiment. 

Evidently Governor La Follette realizes 
that he is being extremely vague. It is 
impossible to be otherwise, he says. Some 
people “will continually ask: ‘How can we 
put people to work—how can this be done?’ 
These people will never be satisfied. They 
expect some one to shake out of his sleeve 
a perfect blueprint for every detail of 
every problem for the next 20 years. 
They bicker so much over details they have 
no energy left for action. It is one thing to 
demand clear and unequivocal specifica- 
tions as to the direction in which to go. It 
is quite another to demand a completed 
plan for the highway before even the trail 
has been blazed.” We must learn by doing, 
he argues, just as all inventors and pio- 
neers do. 


Possible Program 


Specific recommendations will have to be 
forthcoming, of course; no doubt the Pro- 
gressive leaders plan to draft a platform at 
the convention which Governor La Follette 
has tentatively scheduled this summer. 
From what the governor has said thus far, 
such a platform will probably include a 
plan to modernize the railroads, calling for 
new equipment; a plan for thousands of 
new, low-cost houses; a plan for expanding 
public utilities; and many self-supporting 
public works, such as toll bridges, highways, 
and canals. 

As an example of the process to be fol- 
lowed in installing reforms, the governor 
cited workmen’s compensation in the state 
of Wisconsin. It was adopted after a long 
and careful study, which determined as 
nearly as possible that the state was headed 
in the right direction. But in the years 
since the law was passed, 
it has been changed 
many times; improve- 
ments were made as they 
were needed. So must 
it be with all social and 
economic problems, rea- 
sons the governor. 


Such problems cannot 
be worked out by indi- 
viduals, he maintains. 
They can be solved only 
by the nation as a whole 
—which means that the 
government must play a 
prominent part. To those 
who dislike government 
intervention, the Pro- 
gressive spokesman says, 
“The real issue is not 
whether we shall have 
organized action, but 
rather, what kind of or- 
ganized action shall it 
be?” It is here that the 
Progressives come to 
the parting of the way 
with the New Deal 
Democrats. While the 
La Follettes supported 
President Roosevelt in 


the 1932 and 1936 elec- 
tions, they now feel that 
his administration is not 
proceeding in the proper 
direction. The President, 
they say, is not willing 
to cut loose from the old 
form of capitalism, which 
they believe has failed. 
It worked well enough 
when we had expanding 
markets, a constantly in- 
creasing demand for 
more goods. But once 
‘demand—the consumers’ 
ability to buy—fell be- 
hind production, capital- 
ism ceased to function. 
Industry, the governor 
says, tried to keep its 
profits up by putting a 
higher price on «fewer 
articles; labor tried to 
solve its difficulties by 
boosting wages rather 
than by demanding more 
work at the old wage 
levels; agriculture, 











through the government, 
cut down production in 
order to keep prices up. 
And the New Deal, con- 
tends Governor La Follette, backed up this 
philosophy, especially in the field of agri- 
culture. 

Here, he asserts, it made its fatal mis- 
takes, for “less from agriculture, less from 
industry and business, and less from labor 
can only equal less for all, instead of more 
for all.” The Progressives, he says, will 
seek to increase production constantly, in 
every way possible, on the simple theory 
that the more the nation produces, the 
more each person may have. 

For this reason the governor’s program 
is being applauded by such people as Walter 
Lippmann, heretofore regarded as a con- 
servative because he has been consistently 
critical of President Roosevelt. The La 
Follette party, writes Mr. Lippmann, is 
“wholly consistent with the traditional pro- 
gressivism of this country;” the first indi- 
cation that progressives realize ‘the pri- 
mary problem is not the distribution of 
income, but the production of wealth on a 
scale commensurate with our exceptional 
opportunities.” The task now before Gov- 
ernor La Follette, continues Mr. Lippmann, 
is that of organizing the American liberal 
groups under this new philosophy. On that 
will depend the success of the Progressive 
party. 


Not Socialism 


Governor La Follette made it plain that 
his program is not socialism. Socialism, 
he says, proposes to reward workers equally, 
regardless of the amount or quality of work 
they do. The Progressives would give 
everyone a chance to work, an opportunity 
to earn a living by producing something 
other people need. From that point on, the 
person who has exceptional talents, who is 
more industrious than his neighbor, is to 
receive more of the wealth which is pro- 
duced. 

The governor is already appealing to 
other independent groups to come in under 
the Progressive banner. He has been to 
Iowa to confer with Farmer-Labor leaders 
there. He is scheduled to plead his case 
personally with the Progressives of Cali- 
fornia, and the strong Farmer-Labor party 
in Minnesota. “Senator Bob” may tour 
the country this summer for the Progres- 
sive cause. 


It is too early, of course, to do more 
than speculate as to the success of the 
move. Independent parties in the past have 
never been very effective at the polls. 
Many political observers believe the party’s 
success will lie in its ability to reconcile 
the interests of farmers and laborers, the 
issue on which many former independent 
movements have been wrecked. The La 
Follettes themselves have most of their 


backing in agricultural districts. They need 
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the support of labor. Neither John L. Lewis 
of the CIO nor William Green of the 
A. F. of L. has committed himself on the 
subject, although it is felt that Lewis is 
more likely to be interested. 


Republican Aid? 


Many liberals are rather cool toward the 
Progressives. They feel that much of the 
party’s support will come from liberal 
groups which, up to now, have backed Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the Democrats. If the 
Progressives split the Democrats, the way 
may be opened for a conservative Repub- 
lican to win the 1940 presidential election 
while the two liberal groups fight each 
other. 


Some political writers believe that the 
Progressives may force the Democrats to 
become much more liberal. The Democrats 
have been increasingly conservative, espe- 
cially in the past year. The group led by 
the President has lost ground to the faction 
represented by Vice-President Garner, Sen- 
ators Wheeler, Byrd, Glass, Harrison, and 
Burke. If the Progressives arouse a great 
deal of enthusiasm for economic reforms, 
the Democrats may write a 1940 platform 
and select a 1940 candidate much more 
liberal-sounding than now seems likely, in 
order to attract voters who would otherwise 
join the Progressives. In that case, con- 
servative Democrats would probably swing 
over to the Republicans. Such a develop- 
ment would have the effect of realigning the 
two major parties—the Democrats as the 
liberals and the Republicans as the con- 
servatives. 

It is certain that the economic situation 
will have much to do with the growth of 
the Progressives. If business continues to 
get worse, if the President’s ‘“‘pump-prim- 
ing” plans do not help, if farmers get low 
prices this summer, the Progressives may 
expect to flourish. Hard times always bring 
a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
voters toward new methods of controlling 
the economic system. 








Your Vocabulary 














Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
Conditions were ameliorated by the govern- 


ment’s slum-clearance program. The radio 
announcer’s mellifluous voice attracted 


many listeners. The man failed to apolo- 
gize for his indecorous conduct. A malevo- 
lent person often suffers retributions for his 
behavior. Many believe that we need 
stronger legislation against adulterated 
foods and drugs. The judge adjured the 
lawyers to produce good witnesses. 
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POLICY-MAKERS ON THE MONOPOLY ISSUE 
These four men were President Roosevelt's principal advisers in drafting his monopoly message to Congress. 
Left to right: Solicitor General Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. Arnold, administration 
adviser Benjamin Cohen, and Attorney General Homer S$. Cummings. 


course of the last half century or so. In 
certain cases, the powerful corporations 
have attained their present size and power 
by legitimate methods, by greater efficiency 
in producing goods and selling them to a 
large market. In other instances, they 
have resulted from the most ruthless prac- 
tices known to business, by swallowing the 
smaller corporations or forcing them to 
the wall by bitter warfare. Some of the 
most unsavory chapters of American his- 
tory deal with the growth of corporations. 


Concentrated Control 


But how these corporations grew to their 
present size and influence interests us far 
less than the role they play today in Amer- 
ican life and the methods which might be 
used to bring them under control. During 
the last few years, a number of exhaustive 
studies have been made of the influence of 
the giant corporation. The fact has been 
so often repeated that the 200 largest cor- 
porations in the nation control more than 
half the assets of all corporations in the 
country. A few statistics of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, dealing with the con- 
centration of economic control by a few 
corporations, were cited by the President 
in his recent message to Congress on 
monopolies: 


Ownership of corporate assets: Of all cor- 
porations reporting from every part of the 
nation, one-tenth of one per cent of them 
owned 52 per cent of the assets of all of them; 

And to clinch the point: Of all corporations 
reporting, less than five per cent of them 
owned 87 per cent of all the assets of all of 
them. 

Income and profits of corporations: Of all 
the corporations reporting from every part of 
the country, one-tenth of one per cent of 
them earned 50 per cent of the net income 
of all of them; 

And to clinch the point: Of all the manu- 
facturing corporations reporting, less than four 
per cent of them earned 84 per cent of all 
the net profits of all of them. 


Page after page of such statistics could 
be adduced to show the extent to which a 
few of the giant corporations control Amer- 
ican industry. And while the shares of 
ownership of these corporations may be 
widely held, owned by hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, the actual business 
of managing and determining policies is 
handled by a relatively small number of in- 
dividuals. It is conservatively estimated 
that not more than 2,000 persons are in a 
position to control these corporations and 
thus wield a degree of economic power un- 
equaled in the annals of mankind. 

What have been the effects of this con- 
centrated control upon the American peo- 
ple? There can be no doubt that the 
nation has reaped many great benefits, 


along with the burdens. In the first place, 
the large corporation has enabled industry 
to use the most efficient mass-production 
methods and thus provide the American 
people with countless products which they 
would otherwise not have. Most of the 
articles of comfort and convenience would 
never have been made possible had it not 
been for the ability of corporations, with 
millions of dollars of capital, to produce 
them in large quantities and put them on 
the market. 


But the greatest disadvantage has been 
in the matter of prices. It is a fact which 
hardly requires repeating that in certain 
industries, a few of the larger corporations 
completely control the prices charged for 
the products. Competitors cannot prevail 
against them because they do not have the 
financial strength to enter the field or to 
withstand their control of the market. 


Effect Upon Prices 

The evidences of price control by a few 
corporations are everywhere abundant. The 
federal government itself has come into 
direct contact with monopoly control of 
prices when it has requested private cor- 
porations to submit bids for various prod- 
ucts. Attorney General Cummings recently 
cited several examples of such control of 
prices. In a public address, he said: 


Not so long ago, the Denver office of the 
Bureau of Reclamation received 17 bids for 
reinforcement bars. Of these bids 14 were 
identical to the last cent. When the Navy 
Department opened 59 bids for steel pipe, each 
and every one of the 59 companies bid pre- 
cisely $16,001.83. In one instance, in pur- 
chasing cement, 40 companies bid each pre- 
cisely $17,148.60. Substantially this same ex- 
perience has recurred in bids for paper, rubber, 
meat, rope, office supplies, cans, chemicals, 
medical supplies, plumbing, explosives, and 
other materials without end. . . . No one can 
claim, I suppose, that these identical bids were 
the result of identical costs of production, or 
the result of calculations based upon inde- 
pendent estimates. Whether they were the 
result of round-table conferences or more 
subtle devices which it is claimed defy prosecu- 
tion, the result is the same. 


Perhaps the best example of such control 
upon prices in general is seen in the differ- 
ent trends between prices of industrial 
products and those of agricultural products. 
Using the average prices from 1925 to 
1929 as 100 per cent, the prices received 
for all farm products fell in March 1933 
to 37 per cent of normal. Farm machinery, 
at the low point of the depression, fell to 
only 88 per cent, fertilizer to 72 per cent, 
building materials for the farm to 74 per 
cent, and equipment and supplies to 69 
per cent. The fall of farm prices, not sub- 
ject to control as industrial prices are, was 
more than double the price of the industrial 


products which the farmer must purchase. 

Where there is no control of prices, a 
falling off in demand automatically causes 
a decline in price. The same conditions do 
not prevail in the case of industries which 
are controlled by a few powerful corpo- 
rations. Prices remain high despite the 
reduced market. The industries slow down 
their production but do not reduce the 
price. As President Roosevelt pointed out 
in his recent monopoly message: “It is no 
accident that, in industries like cement and 
steel, where prices have remained firm in 
the face of a falling demand, payrolls have 
shrunk as much as 40 and 50 per cent in 
recent months. Nor is it mere chance that 
in most competitive industries, where prices 
adjust themselves quickly to falling de- 
mand, payrolls and employment have been 
better maintained. By prices we mean, 
of course, the prices of the finished articles 
and not the wages paid to workers.” By 
payrolls, the President referred to the 
total amount paid out in wages, not the 
wage rate of the individual workers. 


Free Competition 

The main purpose of the present cam- 
paign to break up monopoly control, like 
that of all the antitrust legislation now on 
the statute books, is to restore the com- 
petition in industry which prevailed before 
the days of the giant corporation. In the 
early days of American industrial develop- 
ment, it was the competition which forced 
prices down and gave the public the bene- 
fits. In fact, capitalism is based upon the 
theory of competition. The theory was 
that no producer would be able to charge 
too high prices, for competitors would al- 
ways enter the scene and force him to 
lower them. But, as we have seen, the 
theory did not work out in practice and 
the corporations were able, through a num- 
ber of devices, to defeat the working of 
the free competitive system. 

It was to enforce competition that the 
first antitrust laws were placed upon the 
statute books. As Attorney General Cum- 
mings explained in the address already 
quoted in this article: “The philosophy of 
the antitrust laws was simple American 
philosophy. It was their doctrine that 
competition, left free of restraint, would 
be a sufficient regulator to assure fair prices 
and good service to the public. They were 
based on the theory that the government 
owed the duty of policing the economic sys- 
tem to see that no one interfered with its 
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Monopoly Question Arises Again 


functioning as a system of free enterprise. 
They were intended to prevent the neces- 
sity ever arising for government control 
of prices or for government regulation of 
business life. They were not designed 
to get the government into business but 
they were designed to keep the government 
out of business.” 


Methods of Attack 


The monopoly issue assumes particular 
importance at this time. One of the vital 
needs of our time is to find ways of in- 
creasing purchasing power so that the 
American people will be able to consume as 
much as American industry and agriculture 
are capable of producing. Economists 
have advocated a constant reduction of 
prices as the best means of achieving this 
result. As industrial efficiency increases, 
prices should be lowered so that the bene- 
fits of modern production methods may be 
passed on to the public. In this way, 
people will be able to buy more of the 
goods of industry and there will be greater 
prosperity all around. So long as monopoly 
control and domination of industry by the 
large corporations exist, price reductions 
are impossible. 

In principle, few people object to the 
desirability of breaking up monopoly con- 
trol and restoring the principles of free 
competition. Republicans have long chided 
the Roosevelt administration for its failure 
to take action along this line. In fact, 
they claim that the President has used the 
monopoly issue as a part of his general 
campaign against businessmen. 

Others argue that the best way to handle 
the problem is to recognize the fact of 
monopoly and not try to accomplish the 
impossible feat of breaking them up at this 
advanced stage of their development. It 
would be better, it is argued, to regulate 
the large corporations in the public inter- 
est. Only in this way can the benefits of 
modern production methods be passed on 
to the consumers. 

While the Roosevelt administration has 
declared war upon the monopolies, there is 
no indication that it is going to wage a 
spectacular campaign in the immediate fu- 
ture. Stricter enforcement of the antitrust 
laws may be expected, and a tightening of 
the laws will undoubtedly be undertaken 
at the next session of Congress. Meanwhile, 
the President has requested Congress to 
provide for an investigation of the whole 
monopoly question. 
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Judge: “It is highly important that we get 
all these facts straight. Now just what did 
the defendant say in your hearing? Did he 
say, ‘He took the pig,’ or ‘I took the pig’?” 

Witness: “He said he took it. Your name 
wasn’t mentioned, Judge.” —SELECTED 


A bottle of glass that has almost as much 
resiliency as rubber has been invented by 
someone—probably an umpire. 

—Washington Post 


Lady of the House: “In the time it takes 
me to tell you what to do I could easily do 
it myself.” 

Jobbing Gardener: “Yes’m. An’ in the time 
it takes me to listen, so could I.” 

—Montreal Star 





First Co-ed: “I’ve tried my best to get all 
the professors to take a fancy to me.” 

Second Co-ed: “You mean a passing fancy, 
don’t you?” ' —SELECTED 





Things, to be sure, were somewhat different 
when the poet wrote about it. Nowadays 
a chap with a house by the side of the road 
seems to confine his interest chiefly to be a 
friend: to the inner man. —Boston HERALp 





“You’ve been watching me for three hours. 
Why don’t you try fishing yourself?” 
Onlooker: “I haven’t got the patience.” 
—SELECTED 


I still say that our candidate’s speech was 
both original and good.” 

“Sure—only the original part wasn’t good, 
and the good part wasn’t original.”—SELEcTED 


“ 


The Rome-Berlin axis reminds a reader of 
the two men who kept shaking hands _ be- 
cause they knew that if they let go each would 
take a swing at the other.—Saturpay NicuT 





A visitor at the Museum of Modern Art 
jumped 35 feet and broke both his legs. The 
reports failed to mention which picture he 
was looking at. —New York Times 

















“| JUST GOT TIRED—THAT'S ALL!” 


—. HOF IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 





